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THE MECHANICAL PROCESSES 
OF THE HISTORIAN , : 


INTRODUCTORY 


° 
Tue mechanical side of historical work is doubtless 
of less importance than those aspects of it which , 
have been dealt with in other “ Helps for Students 
of History,” such as Mr. Crump’s “ Logic of Histgry ¥, 
or Dr. Marshall’s: “‘ Historiéal Criticism of a” Yocu- 
ment.” We may liken it to the bridle of Pegasus, 
since without it, the historian would be at the mercy 
of his materials, The unhappy “savant ” buried 
alive in an avalanche of multicoloured “ fiches,”” whom 
M. Anatole France describes in the preface to “fle 
des Pingouins,” is a parable of the consequences of« 
‘neglecting this humble side of historiography. . 
Tt is true that the parable may be applied with even 
greater profit in another way. The mastery of the 
historian over his evidence, which it enjoins, depends 
far more on mental than on mechanical capacity. The 
most superb “technique” will not make 2 little 
painter into a great one, nor turn the faithftl gather- 
ing, sifting, and clasgification of evidence into History. 
Clio, the Muse, must still be invoked. We cannot 
- reduce to a formula that grasp of the egsential facts 
“which atones for countless inaccuracies ‘f detail, nor 
yet the gift of style without which hhigtqrical wosting 
is sapless and anfruitful. It wowd ge well TE someone 
ee 
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could write a, ‘  Rhevorie of History ” which might at 
leact warn the. begiywer how not to write. But it 
‘ would be better if more could be done to keep him . 
from trying to amass a* larger quantity of material, 
or to essay a more difficult problem than his mind 
‘is oapable of handling to advantage. Much labour 
iscwasted on ambitious “ theses,” which would be 
better bestowed on the editing of some historical 
text, or the description of some small class of original 
documents: J 
- But however limited the task which the writer sets 
himself, it will be lightened by a knowledge of the 
yechanical operations involved. These are, in their 
arder, une search for evidence, its collection and: arrange- 
ment, and the production of the printed book. . _ 


I. THE SEARCH FOR EVIDENCE. 


, At is unnecessary to discuss in this place the relative 
authenticity of the main classes of material: that is 
a part of the logic of history. For our purpose the 
distinction to be drawn is that betweefi printed: sources 
“which are accessible in many places, and manuscripts 
or monuments which must be examined where. they lie. 
Here the first rule is to exhaust the printed material 
first, otherwise much time will. be spent in doing 
over again work which has already been done suffi- . 
ciently for the purpose. Here, tod, will often be: 
found indisg ensable guides to the nature and the 
whereaboute of the unpublished 11 material, 
On the’ otter Aarc], printed books-should not be 
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accepted as accurate without criticism gr verification. 
The amount of thisn varies ovith the extent of the. 
author’s power to exercise if, as well as with the defects ~ 
of his printed quthorities. Thus, in writing a history 
of the Crusades it may be necessary for him*to employ 
Arabian evidence, without being an Orientalist. ~ In™ 
such a case the only course is to take it at second hand 
from an accredited authority, and say he has done so. 
But he is presumably able to check the accuracy of 
his Western sources, and may, on occasion, be forced 
to examine the original. MSS. 
: . y 
(1) Prmvrep Booxs.” 


The readiest appréach to printed material is through 
' Bibliographies, of which there are so many, old and 
new, that there are even bibliographies of historical 
. bibliography. It is thus, as a rule, easy to find out 
whether a bibliography exists of the country, period, 
“or subject in question. ~ 
Bibliographies themselves are of two types, select 
or comprehensive. The Select Bibliography is more 
useful to the ,beginner, especiall7 if it gives brief 
descriptions of g tthe books named, as well as their 
authors, titles, sizds, and dates. of publication. It* 
should be subdivided according to thd periods and 
subjects dealt with, and should have a good index, 
and cross-references to the main description of each 
book from the sever’ lists in which it may happen to 
, be mentioned. : ae 
* The Comprehensive Bibliography, is ‘moré useful 
when some progress has been made ‘wath, the | subject, 
and the studept begins & hayp soma idea of the 
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references which he* “can safely omit to look up. To 
y this class we must’, assign the. subject-catalogues df, 
7 great libraries, or of the works published in particulay’. 
countries. Even more aseful are the catalogues O€ - 
special céllections brought together with a definite | 
* object, such as the Thomason Tracts, or the thrée 

cdilectiohs in the British Museum relating to the 

French Revolution. : 

Tho great Literary Histories of various countriés 
have a special value, since they contain valuable 
criticisms of the works described and often give much 
information about unprinted material. 

-° Ta_supplement the bibliographies and bring them 
cap todate, we must have recourse to periodicals. 
The easiest to use are those which have good indexes 
covering periods of ten or twenty years. TRese fill . 
up the gaps between the point where -the printed — 
bibliographies stop and that at which the search 
begins. The reviews which they contain often help_ 

“by giving a clue to other books earlier than those 
actually criticised. 

Still more useful, when they exist, are the lists of. 
books appended fo modern general histories, and to 
articles in biographical dictionaries ard encyclopedias. 

" In every case it will be found tlfat one clue leads to: 
another: the finished history leading back to its sources, - 
and these in turn suggesting openings for enquiry as. - 
much by what they omit as by what they supply. 





- (2), Manuscripts AND MONUMENTS. a 


The sdme considerations apply te the search, for 
unpublisied Onaterigl, and maiiy of the books which 
e 10 
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served as a guide to, what is published alsq contain 


indications of unpublished mateyal. aes 
There are general guidgs to. the Archives and 
Museums of the world, as ‘well as to its Libraries, 
from’ which can be gathered their size aifd general 
character and the conditions on which’ students *are 
admitted. From these, or from the catalogues of such 
libraries as the British Museum, indications ean be 
obtained of the guides or printed cafalogues to the 
several collections. These should alwayse be con- 
sulted, if possible, before time and money is spent ‘on a*® 
personal visit. In cases of doubt it is wise to write 
to the custodians for information befote going. © 
There is less information about private collestion’. 
and more difficulty in obtaining access. In Englan 
much help can be got from the reports of the Historical 
MSS. Commission, although they do not deal system- 
atically with all the collections known to exist, but 
~0nly with*those which have from time to time been 
brought to the notice of the Commissioners. Such‘ 
collections, after being reported on, are often disperseds 
by. sale or owing to the death of the owner, and must 
be traced by means of sale-catalogues or genealogical 
enquiries. Nor ff access always easy, even when the 
owner is a corporation: for there may,bé no funds 
applicable to the payment of someone to supervise 
the consultation of the documents by students. This 
should be borne in wind when complaints are made 
of the excessive fees demanded for access to the MSS. 
@reserved (for example) in Chapter Libraries., It is 
much to be desired that.by co-operation of the Com- 
mission and of local Archeological and Rigd@rdgSockies 
an attempt shoud be made to obt&in & general survev 
11 
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of the material in {private hands, and to induce its 
owliers to lend theirgMSS. to suitable public libraries - 
for consultation by studgnts under conditions more 
convenient to them and safer for the MSS. than a ' 
private lIfbrary permits. ; : 

4 second class of guides is concerned with the 
niaterials for the history of particular countries or” 
subjects, and these incidentally provide information’ 
as to the existence and whereabouts of material which 
can be vsed for the history of other, countries and.’ 
subjects. Some’ of these will be indicated in an 
appendix. 

. The guiding principle in the search for unpublished 
*material is to have a clear idea of the nature of the 
evidence sought, and of the reason why it should be . 
in a particular place of deposit. This may involve . 
points of political or institutional history, or of 
biography or genealogy. 

Thus, for instance, the documents relating to the 
history of a ‘particular country must be sought among 
those. of the various kingdoms or empires of which it 
has at various times been a part as well as within its _ 
own borders. But it is futile to search in Fadon for 
records of the local administration 6f Guienne except 
in so far as,they concerned the central Government. 
Documents, again, have often been transported from 
one country to another when they have béen necessary 
for the administration of coneuered territory, and 
other documents kept in the same repository have 
been ,trangferred with them by mistake. Thus -it 
happens that gertain of the records of Flanders are 
divéded,,or.,%0 clear principle, between Brussels‘ and 
Lille. But‘in she’main, official documents must be 

ar : 12 
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* ‘THE SEARCH FOR EYIDENCEs* 
sought either at the lest restin; place of the institution 
which produced thent,.or in tle hands of the body « 
which succeeded to its funations. Thus, the records 
of the old Contmittee of the Council for Trade and 
Plantations are divided‘ between the Colonial Office , 
and-the Board of Trade. bya de = 
Similarly, the papers of a minister of state will be 
found either among those of his department or efnong 
his private papers. In the latter casé the succession 
%o his property must be examined. The p&pers may 
be with his descendants, or they may have passed: by* 
purchase or bequest to a particular dibrary, or they 
: may have been sold, with some one of his #iouses. 
Even where no sale takes place ’a collection muy be 
divided, as in the case of the Harley papers, part of 
which were carried by a marriage into the possession 
of the Marquis of Bath, while the rest are among the 
Portland MSS. ; 
———Despite’ the truth of this principle the chapter of, 
accidents has to be reckoned with. Auction sales, 
autograph collectors, and museums which pursue the 
pestilent practice of picking out tke plums of a col- 
lection, are the worst enemies of the searcher for 
material: So the net must be spread wide that good 
luck may. supplement good management 


Il. THE FORMATION OF COLLECTIONS. 


. (1) PLAN aND ARRANGEMENT» 


. In history, as in the more exact signees, the first 

step is to commit the tnformation, obtamgti ® writing, 

and to prepare a means by which ft ean be readily 
is Bef A : 
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found: the “ Bxporiebtia litterata ” and the “ Tabule ” 
e of Bacon.* Human mémory if unequal to the task. 

We must therefore makee MS. collections, and index 

them in sych a way as td be able to l¢y hands at any 
¢ time on the evidence of any particular point. 

When these collections consist of extracts from 
printed or MS. authorities, or of descriptions of monu- 
ment&# or of disquisitions on points of special im- 
portance, it is’ well to have them in a form which 
permits them to be sent to the printer without re- 
“copying, and the rules as to size of paper, margin, 
apd so forth, tobe stated later, apply equally in this 
éase. 4 this plan is followed, the sheets can be filed 
ii any desired order, and put away in filing-covers, 
tied up with tape into flat bundles, or put in cardboard 
boxes properly labelled for reference. Smaller divi- 
sions can be indicated by slips of paper exceeding the 
normal length, or by the detachable “tabs” which 
most stationers can supply. This’ is, on the whoky 
more convenient than using notebooks, which must 
either be torn up or recopied. 

References to be looked up or checked can be noted 
ina small memorandum book, if not too numerous. 
+ Another plan is to note them on small slips of paper, 
a sheaf of which can be conveniently carried about, 
each slip being torn up when done with, or put away 
in its proper place if wanted again. 

The titles, and names of books "nd documents used 
should be most carefully kept on cards or in a book, 
and the fulledetails should always be noted, in case 
it should be negessary to print ‘a refererce or to include 
the “Title én * p "bibliography. it is particularly im- 

wae * ¢ NovameOrgentim,” Book 1, Aphs. 103 and 102. 
. € 14 . 
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portant in quoting documents t§ distinguish, between 
those quoted from a-*printed*qz MS. copy and those 
of which you have examined the original. In all cases 7 
@ sufficient indieation should Se given to enable another 
person to verify your reference for himself. * 

Dates should be checked at the earliest poszible 7 
stage by the use of perpetual calendars and tables’of 
eclipses, councils, regnal years, etc. a? 

Materials may be arranged either ehronologically, 
or by subject, or by the sources from which they are 
derived, and if the collection is large all these methods+ 
may. have to be used. The exact plan must be fixed 
by. the use which is-to be made of tNem. It is wife 
to make quite certain what the plan is, and ‘exen te 
put it down on paper. Cross-divisions cannot be 
avoided altogether, and cross-references should there- 
fore be noted in the proper places lest vital facts 
should be overlooked. 

ed 
(2) InpExine. ¢, 

In’ large collection, systematic arrangement ande 
occasional crogs-references are not of themselves 
sufficient for control of the material in all its detail, 
and -a certain, amount of indexing is required. The, 
collector, however, knows better than a,stranger how 
to find his way about the collection, and can thus save 
himself some of the labour which the indexer of a 
printed book must«take. But the same principles 
apply in both cases, and are therefore stated here. 

°The application of them differs very widely, even in 
_bogks: Thus, 4 printed collection, | like * Rymer’s 
* Feedera,” requires the indexing of Dery personal 
or Jocal name:in a simple narrativ> the number of 
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referenceg to these pay be smaller, but more care 
must be taken to index the -events and subjects 
+ treated. The guiding purpose is to enable the reader 
to find whatever information he may ke in search of. 
Assuming, then, that a printed book is being indexed: 

(13 It is best to have only one index, of Persons, 
Pl&ces, and Subjects. It is usually easier to consult 
a sing‘ index than three separate indexes. But some 
classes of entrics can, with some saving of labour, be 
grouped ir. sub-itdexes, if it is made clear that this 
ftas been done. For example, in a work on art, a 
separate sub-index of names of pictures or artists 
may be more cénvenient to the reader than the in- 
Clasior of these names in the gencral index. 

(2) The index should be strictly lexicographical in 
the order of the catchwords. When many entries 
occur under the same catchword they should be sub- 
divided into. groups, so that not more than about 
a dozen references need be looked up to find tlie passage 
fought. The main exception to this rule is the case 
in which there is no means of differentiating the 
references—e.g:, “Carlisle, Letters Patent dated at.” 
In such a case, if the searcher has no other guide, 
-there is no means of saving him labouf. 

(3) When the same catchword is used in more than 
one sense, it should be repeated each time the sense 
changes, and the senses should follow each other in a 
fixed order. Thus, places should gome before persons, 
and persons before subjects. For instance, an entry 
under Lincoln might run as follows: 

Lincoln, County of, 24, 56, 15. 
¢ ©, Sheriff of, 27. 5 
Gingoln¢g.co. Lincoln), 45. « 


@ Burgesses of, 753. 
e i 226 5 
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Lincoln (Maine, U.S.), 15.f = 

Lincoln, Bishpp of. Sap Alnwick. a 

Lincoln, Earl of. See Cnnton. 

Lincoln, James, citien of London, 34, 67. 
John, 53, 2 

“ Lincoln Green,” 578. 


(4) All the references to the same person, -place, or 
subject should be indexed under the same catch- 
word, with cross-references from the other fSims in 
which they occur. The form to be “chosen for the 
main entry should be, as a rule, hat most likely to 
be familiar to the searcher. Where this is uncertain 
a definite rule should be adopted, exgeptions to which 
should be sparingly allowed. " £ . 

(5) Where the same reference constantly tecuis, 
it is useless to record all the instances. It shovld 
be noted as “ Passim,” or “ pp. 1 to 180, passim,” 
as the case may demand. 

(6) PLaczs should be indexed under the form used 
in the Ordnance Map, or in a standard Gazetteer. A 
list of standard spellings is being published by the 
Royal Geographical Society, and should be followed 
when applicable. Where the identification is un- 
certain, the form in the text should be followed, with 
4 cross-reference from the standard form of the name 
supposed to be meant. Where many forms are found 
in the text and identification is uncertain, the central 
form should be chosen on the usual principles of 
textual criticism. ~Place-names with descriptive pre- 
fixes such as “ Great,”> “ Little,” “ Long,” or 
“Market ” should be indexed under the name-without 
cross-references from the prefixes. >. : . 

(7) Persons should be indexed undct their Yamily 
nanies, if known, with cross-references from their 

: Wj: ve 
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titles or.description§, For periods in which family 
“ names have not begur to be used, it is best to index 
- under the Christian name, avoiding such catchwords 
s “filius”’ or “ Fitz,” exvept in such Gases as “ Fitz- 
_ gerald” or “ Fitzalan,” in which the patronymic has 
becéme a family name. 
In such cases as “ William, son of Thomas,” or 
“ Johae son of William,” it is better to index both 
Christian namcs if they occur at a date at which 
surnames ere unusual. If they are rare cases occurring 
among a multitude of surnames it is enough to treat 
them as though they had been “ Williamson” or 
“®homson,” and index them under “ William, son 
ce” and “ Thomas, son of ” respectively. 
.(8) Saints, Popes, Kings, Jews, and Welshmen may 
be regarded as having no surnames. When they have 
known surnames, cross-references from these should 


be given. 
(9) Special difficulty is caused by such déscriptive 
names as “ John, son of William of London,” “ Giles, 


. prestesservant of Holt,” and trade names such as 
- “baker” or “smith.” Here, other references may 
supply the surname under which the entry should be 
made. If not, both Christian and place-name should 
be indexed—e.g., 
William, John son of, of London. 
London, John son of William of. 
Giles, priest’s servant of Holt. 
Holt, Giles prestesservant OL 
William the smith. 
- Smith, William, etc, 
(19) " Where a ,kerson is meritioned simply as the 
holder of an ice without reference to his individual 
character, the ‘entty should be made under the office 
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only. Thus, a will proved befo%e the Archbishop of 
Canterbury will be indexed ~g “ Canterbury, érch- 
bishop of, Will proved before,” and not under “Islip,” ’ 
supposing him*to be the hotder of the office and not 
to be specially named. . 

(11) Sussucts should not necessarily be indcxed ~ 
under the catchword suggested by the text. _Thése 
are often not the first which would occur to a seaxcher, _ 
For example, it would be useless to irdex the “ Ems 
telegram ” under “ telegram,” while it might properly © 
appear under “Franco-German War.” The indexer 
must try to grasp the significance of the statements 
in the text, and to group them under general heads. “A 
particular case, of which the details arc known, car 
_ usually be found by a person- or place-reference. Allied 
subjects must be brought together by cross-referefives, 

(12) Cross-REFERENCES are of two kinds, simple 
or double. The former (See . . -) leads from a 
synonym*or a subdivision to the main subject; the’ 
latter (See also...) links one subject. to- anothef 
which is distinct but allied. 5 

(13) Cross-references, whether simple or double, 
should be used sparingly. For instance, it is not 
necessary to récord every variant in spelling of ay 
Person- or place-name. Where two of these come 
next to each other in alphabetical arrangement, one 
can be omitted or the two combined in a single crogs- 
reference. In the same way double cross-references 
of subjects should be limited-to the cases which cannot 
2 be grouped as subdivisions of a main head, though 
closely connected with it. : a " 

The mechanical labour of indexing cansbe lighShed 
by delegating-some of the werk -to Jan iawelligent 
2 19 Phe 
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helper. ,The gysteng to he followed is essentially the 
sanfe in all cases, thog@h the ntethods sliffer in detail 
* with the size of the index gnd the tastes of the indexer. 

The index should be begun as soofi as the paging 
is settled? each sheet of a book being indexed before 
it i8 “ passed for press.” This permits corrections to 
bé made where the index, as it often will, reveals 
mistakes or oversights. 

The person esponsible for the index should either 
prepare the MS. himself or mark on the printed sheet 
ethe words to which references are required. A general 
instruction can be given as to person- and place-names, 
bBt subjects m@st, at all events, be marked, and in 
tasesgwhere hames occur in forms differing from those 
to be used as catchwords, the identifications must be 
written in the margin. In the same way, subjects, 
the catchwords for which do not appear in the text, 
must have them written in. 

The entries must be made on slips, and* the slips 
‘kept sorted, unless the index is so small as to be easily 
made in an alphabet-book, which it seldom is. If a 

- typewriter is to be used, the entries should be made 
on long strips of paper marked at even distances, so 
, that they can be cut up into slips,of équal size. It is 
best to have these strips narrow, so that when they 
are cut up the entry is across the end. of the 
‘finished slip. Such slips when made into bundles can 
more readily be examined than is possible if the entries 
run the long way of the paper. 

Each. word should be marked off as it is entered, ; 
and as each page4s finished the sheets-or slips should 
be Sir-ncedtheovgh to make sure that the page numbers 


are-all the santie, end <hat none have been omitted. 
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The slips should be sorted ak frequent intervals, 
duplicate a Pane transferted to the ‘slips on 
which the first references were posted. Some people ‘ 
keep these waste slips for fOture use, in case a second 
edition of the book should be needed. * 

When the book ig all indexed, the slips should be 7 
examined to see that they are in order. It is very 
easy to misplace a slip and thus to get duplicate 
series of entries. At the same time tke larger heads 
can be gone through and repeats struck gut in the 
subheads. The printer will usually omit them, but, 
it is better not to leave it to him. : 

While the index is being made, ‘he slips can “be 
kept in order by having a box or trough with guide 
cards, like a card-index cabinet. Qr they may simply 

: be made up into medium-sized bundles fastenéd 
together by indiarubber bands, and these may be 
packed in order in a box of any kind. 

The actual sorting may be simplified by having five 
boxes, side by side, each divided into five. sectione. 
This provides a compartment for every letter of the 
alphabet but Z, which is rare enough to be left ouf- = 
side. The hand soon gets an instinctive feeling of 
where to place wach slip. Needless to say, the groups 
thus mechanically” sorted must be checked through 
ag they are put away, but the mistakes found will be 
few after the first. 

Before sending Slips to the printer it is well to 
number them with a numbering machine in order to 

4 “avoid loss or confusion at the printer’s. . 
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. Wa. BobK PRODUCTION. 


(1) PREPARATION or Manvsonrer. 


Manuscript for the outtse should be on one side 
of the paper only, so that it can be eut into sections 
“for ‘division between the compositors. The paper 
should be of the same size for convenience of handling 
and peking, and should be ruled to make it easier to 
calculate the Sumber of words. It should not be 
larger thaa quarto, whether written or typed, since 
*arger sheets are apt to curl up and will not stand 
upright in front of the compositor. 

‘A margin of én inch should be left for corrections 
&rd headings? 

MS. should be typed, or legibly, but not too legibly, 
written. A strikingly clear hand is a direct tempta- 
tion to careless type-setting: and more than one author 
has found that his worst written MSS. were the best 
set up. - But it is not right to set the printer too hard 
& task. df a page is much interlineated or corrected 
it ought to be rewritten. . 

If the MS. is written, footnotes can be put in at the 
bottom of the page without inconvenience. If the 
puthor types his own MS., he will possibly find it wise 
to copy the pyinter’s device of letting the footnotes 
follow the passages to which they refer, indenting them 
a little to distinguish them from the text. 

It is well to know how much space any part of a 
book will occupy in type: The printer will usually 
give a very accurate estimate or “cast,” but a fair 
guess may*be made, if the copy is typed, by counting 
the iember. o& Words to a line ard of lines to a page, 
muleiplying thém togéther, and multiplying the result 
: 22 - 
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by the number of pages. If thg MS.- is written and 
the paper not ruled, it ig a good plan”to céunt one 
page in every’ ten for lines and one line taken at. 
random in eachof the pages;_and thus obtain averages 
for the number of words in a page. The approximate 
number of words should always be written on ;the - 
outside sheet. : 
When the number of words is known it is easy to 
estimate the size of the book by taking a Volume 
printed in the style preferred and finding out in the 
same way the average number of words to a page. 
The figures given in “ Whitaker’s Almanack ” will 


. Show how much space will be gained or lost by using 


’ 


larger or smaller type. It should be remembered thag 
blank spaces cost as much as letterpress. c : 

It is a good plan to leave space in the MS. foxany 
blocks which are to be printed with the letterpress. 
Blocks are charged for by the square inch, with a 
certain minimum. If the blocks have already been 
made, impressions of them can be taken in endorsing. 
ink and pasted on the MS. in their proper places. 

A good deal of trouble may be saved in writing by 
using the abbreviations commonly’ recognised in the 
printing trade: the compositor will in-most cases have 
no trouble in interpreting them, or any special abbrevia- 
tions of which he has due notice. caer 

Certain points, such ag Title Page, Chapter Headings 
and Headlines, Index, and Bibliography, cannot be 
completely settled “in MS., but thought should be 
given to them, and as much ag Possible done before 


“sending in the MS- For instance, the author should 


know how he intends to be deseriord on the _title- 
' page, and should allow for the index in estiinating the 
23 ca “3 
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size of the book. his will reduce the number of 
ungleasfnt surprises aiting him at a later stage. 
' The sheets of the f. should be nurkbered, pierced 
"at one corner with a Podkin, and éirmly fastened 
together swith string or tape. If they escape from 
> "their envelope in the post, they will then be all found 
*together and in order. They should be packed flat 
if possible ; if not, folded once only, the long way’ of 
the paper, never rolled. A roll of papers not fastened 
together at the head is the despair of the publisher’s 
4 
,reader, and he will certainly be correspondingly slow 
to read it, and prejudiced against its contents. 
©Manuscript, er proof which has taken a long time 
to cortsct, ehould always be sent by registered post. 
his ‘is not necessary when there are few corrections, 
Sinee the printer has a duplicate of the uncorrected 
proof. 

A word must be added on the subject of Appendices. ° 
They are best avoided, but it often happens that a 
«question arises which cannot be discussed in the text, 
or within the limits of a moderate footnote. In such 
“a case a reference should be given in the body of the 
work to the appendix, and the appendix provided 
with a reference to the page of the 4ext to which it 
relates. A special case is the Bibliography, which it 
is now usual to add to every serious work. This should 
be cut as short as possible, and limited to works . 
frequently quoted. It should always mention the 
place and date of publication of She edition used, but 
the titles should be cut as short as can be without . 
ambiguity. A mere parade of authorities i is as wasteful’ 
as ét is annoying to the reader. 7 . 


e 
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2 es 
(2) Proor-Corpgcrine. 

The MS. seni to the Brinter will usually return in 
what is called “slip-” or “galley-proof,” arranged, 
that is, in. columns but not in pages. Ali possible~ 
corrections sould be made at this stage; since, after 
the slip is made up into pages and the “ formes” 
locked up, it takes much more time to make any 
alteration. Indeed, the insertion of a *ine or two of 
additional matter may upset the paging of a whole 
sheet, or even of two or three. All corrections, not ~ 
purely due to the compositor, are paid for by time, 
and add to the cost of production of*the book. As 
the printer’s reader is not always to be defended alpor- 
to see that the proof corresponds with the copy, it is 
best to distinguish ‘‘author’s corrections” trom 
“printer’s errors” by using a different coloured ink 
for them. I the publisher afterwards makes an extra — 
charge on the ground that the “ author’s corrections ” 
exceed the usual allowance, this plan makes-it easy 
to. see what was their actual extent. 4 

The accompanying example shows the usual marks 
made on the proof to indicate corrections. Be very 
careful that they’are legible and not ambiguous. Note . 
algo that words in small capitals which are to have 
larger initial letters can be indicated by marking the 
initials with three lines as for capitals and the rest 
with two lines as for small capitals. 

Remarks addressed to the printer and not intended 
-to be printed should be enclosed in a ring. Insertions, 
indicated by a connecting line, should _have the loop 
enclosing them left open at one end. : aS 

Tf you are in ony doubt whethe= or-noy @ correction 
25 ~ ten 
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. © Page siwing corrections, 
a a 
Do not try to correct the faults of hurried makgng-read y 
® weak impression, and by carfying an excess df ink tofhide 
athe weakness, Excess of ink fouls the rollera, cloga the 
~ type, and makes the printed work smear or set off. A good 
print cannot be had when the impression is so weak that the 
pap uches(barely}the ink on the types and is not pressed 
against the types. “Chere must be force enough to transfer 
the ink not only on to the paperbut intg the paper.. A firm 
/ impressign shondd be had, even if the paper be indented. 
The amount of impression required will largely depend on 
the makinz-ready. _ith careful aking-ready, ; impression 
. may be light; roughly‘and hurriedly done, it must be hard 
ladentation is evidence of wear of type. * ee spring and 
resulting friction of an elfstic impression surtace ‘is most felt 
where there is leit resistance—at the upper and lower ends 
- lines fyre, where they begin to round off. It follows 
at the Saving of time that may be gaifled by hurried and - 
«tough making-ready must be offset by an increased wear o! 
type. ‘[That impression is,best for preventing wear of type 
which As confined to its eitface and never laps over @ums ite 
edges, But this perfect surface impression is possible only 
on a large forme with new type, sound, saf packing, and 
“ample time for Apakinekendy « If types are worn, che in- 
"dentation of the” paper by impression cannot be entirely 
prevented/ Good presswork does not depegd entirely upon 
- the Presspr raachine, neither on the workman, nor on the 
matrials’ Nor will superiority in any eagpoint compensate 
for deficiency in another: new type will suffer from a poor 
roller, and careful making-reayy is thrown away if poor ink 
- be usedy It is necessary that all the materials shall be 
good, that tyfey should be adapted to each “other and fitly 
‘used, A good-work an can do much with poor$materials, 
but a neglect to erly with one condition ofté produces 
4s bad a result as the neglect of all - 
C CUf the foregoing facts are. carefully studied mafiy difficul- 
tics will be overcome in obtaining reall¥ good work. 





irs.= transpose. stet, with dots under word, cancels correction. 
1c. = lowercase—i.e., small letter for capital. 
The cnrly mark ingic&tes a type upside-down. 
d=cele. . gewspace. A=caret, marks omissions. 
Stops (points aug colons} are ringed. 
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is intelligible, write the word in the margin as you _ 
intend it to he printed, markt “To read——,” “and » 
put a ring rowhd the whole._ - 

It is a good’ plan to havo a specimen page set up 
before finally sending the book to press. Genera} = 
instructions can then be given as to spelling, capitals, 
and style of printing. The printer will usually be 
competent to carry these out, and much correction in 
slip will be saved. € 

If the corrections are very numerous, or uch new 
matter is inserted, mark the proof “ Revise,” with the . 
date and your initials, and send it back to the printer. 
If it is nearly right, go over it carefull} to see that the 
Title-page, Contents, and Chapter-headigs are pro- 
vided, and arrange the Headlines. The most satis- 
factory plan for the latter is to have the title of the 
book as the headline of the left-hand page, and the 
title of the chapter or section, or an indication of the 
contents of the two pages on the right-hand. 

If you wish to see the proof again, mark it~‘ Revise 
in page.” No important corrections should be made 
after this, particularly none that involve “ over- : 
running ”—1.e., alteration of the page-divisions. If 
any matter has to be cut out, new matter of corre-_ 
sponding length must be inserted on the same page: 
When done with, the proof, whether in slip or page, 
should be marked “ Press,” with initials and date, and 
returned to the printer. 

It is usual to send proofs,in duplicate or triplicate, 
and it is almost always possible to have extra proofs 
sent to friends, who may have undertakea to read 
thém and assist in correcting. In such cases there 
is usually one £ marked proof,” owhich as been care- 

o 27 2) 
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fully read od correated by the printer’s reader. It 
may also contain querep from the publisher. This 

- should always be studied with tie and returned 
with corrections. If youewish to keep a note of the 
sorrection§ you have made you should copy them on 

~ one: of the duplicate proofs. The final proof, with 
your, and the publisher’s, instruction “Press,” is kept 
by tha printer as his voucher in case any question 
should arise as-to payment for corrections. 

The queries on the “ marked proof” may be either 
+ypographical—for instance, when a spelling is doubt- 
ful—or material. In a first-class printing and publish- 
iif business thezproofs are often read by persons fully 
eqmpegtént te understand and criticise the books they 
print. So you should not be surprised to find a query 
as To’your meaning when you state a fact inconsistent 
with the usual informed opinion on the subject. But 
generally a query means that your words can be 
understood in more than one way; and that the printer 
wishes you to remove the ambiguity. On no account 
should such queries be left unanswered. 


IV. A SHORT LIST OF BOOKS. 
1, Printep Sovrcss. 

It is intended to include in thig-series a short guide 
to the bibliography of History, but it may not be 
amiss to give here the titles of a few books which the _- 

. writer hag found yseful. 


* A SHOR# LIST OF BOOKS 
f 


: General Bibliogravhies. - 

Lanewors (Charles V.): Manuel de Bibliographie 
historique. (1) Instruments bibliographiques. 
Paris, 1896. be , 

Herre (Paul): Quellenkunde zur Weltgeschichte> 
Leipsic, 1910. . s 

A very unequal book, but useful as attempting to 
cover the whole field. rc 
Cunvatier (Cyr Ulysse Joseph): Psépertoire des 

Sources historiques du Moyen-Age. ,({i.) Bio- 
bibliographie; (ii.) Topo-bibliographie. ‘Paris and. 
Montbéliard, 1883-1907. 

' A vast and uncritical assemblage of references. ~x~ 

Porrnast (August): Bibliotheca historica melii evi, 

_ 2volg. Berlin, 1896. id 

A guide to the great printed collections—alphaketisal 
index of chronicles, etc., with particulars of publica- 
tion—index of lives of saints. Indispensable. 

Wotr (Gustav): Einfiihrung in das Studium der 
neueren Geschichte. Berlin, 1910. i 

Very good on the difference in kind between nfedieeval 
and modern sources. - 

Much help may also be got from periodicals, which 
bring the ordinary reference books up to date—e.g. : 
Hisrorroat Assoctation : Annual Bulletin of Historical . 

Literature. London, 1911-1922. 

This Society also issues to its members useful biblio- 
graphies of particular subjects, mainly from a teacher's 
point of view. , 

EnauisH Historica Review. London, 1885-1922. 


. JAHRESBERICHTE DER GESCHICHTSWISSENSCHAFT. 
Berlin, 1878-1922. as 


Revver Hisroriqgvz. Paris, 1875-198. as 


History. Quorterly Journal of the Histérical Assaci- 
ation. London, 1916-1922. a ° 
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A™MERICAN Historroax, Review. New York, 1896-1922. 
Notzs anp QueriEs. “London, 1850-1922. 

" ‘This is, of course, a mere lucky bag, but is often 
useful, , 

-” The bibliographies of the larger histories, such as 
the Cambridge Medieval and Modern Histories, should 
also be consulted. 


' Particular Countries and Subjects. 


Gross (Ciarles): The Sources and Literature of English 

7 History to about 1485. 2nd ed. London, 1915. 

Mpyop (Gabriel): Bibliographie de V’Histoire de 
France; Cécalogue jusqu’en 1789. Paris, 1888. 


“Mourzime (Auguste): Les Sources de Histoire de 
: ,, France jusqu’en 1815. Paris, 1901. 
“Prmenne (Henri): Bibliographie de VHistoire de 
Belgique jusqu’en 1830. 2nd ed. Brussels, 1902. 
Dantmann (Friedrich Christoph) and War1z (Georg): 
Quellenkunde der deutschen Geschichte? 8th ed. 
* — Leipsic, 1912. 


e 
Local Societies. 


Many valuable articles are hidderrin the frosestinas 
_ of local societies. The following guides are useful for 
the periods which they cover: 
Gomme (Sir George Laurence): Index of Archeological 
Papers, 1665-1890. London, 1907. 
Index (Annual) of Archeological Papers, 1891-1908. 
London, 1892-1912. 2 
Lasteyriz (Robert de): Bibliographie générale des - 
Traraux historiques et archéo:ogiaues publiées pat 
-ales Sociétés savantes de la France, 1886-1904. 
_ 5 vols. ! “Paris, 1898-1911. ~ . 
30 
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General Bibliographies and Liprary Gaialogues. 
Sonyenscuern (William Swan; The Best Books.- 

2nd ed. 103. 

A revised edition is in progress. 

Forrescus .(George Knottesford): Subject "Index ofy 

Modern Works added to the British Museum. 


(Quinquennial volumes), 1880-1920. 10 vols. 
London, 1886-1922. 7 


Wericut (Charles Theodore Hagberg): Subject “tndex 
of the London Library. London, ido. 

Much help can also be got from the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” and from the various historical 
and biographical dictionaries, as de | as from thg 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica” and the Gegmang“ Con- 
versations-Lexika.” 208 


2. UnpRINTED SouRcES. 


Among the “ Helps for Students of History ” will 
be found several dealing with different. branches of 
historical work as well as with the contents of libraries, 
and archives. For these it is enough to refeF to the 
advertisements on the covers of this pamphlet. Wee 
may add the article on “ Records” in the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica” and the information contained 
in the annual volumes of “ Minerva.” See also— ‘ 
ScaraitL-Birp (S. R.): Guide to the Principal Classes 


of Documents in the Public Record Office. 3rd 
ed. London, 1908. 


A new edition is ig preparation. 
LrvinastonE (M.): A Guideto the Public Records of 
Scotland. London, 1905. - 
Woon (Herbert): Guide to the Recgds depbsited in 


*the Public Recogd Office of Irefapd. Dulstin, 
1919. me 


> A SHORT LIST UF BOOKS. - 


Eanotats (Charles V2) and Stern (Henri): Les Archives 
* de lHistoire de Féance. Paris, 1891. 
Srein (Henri): Bibliograzhie généralefdes Cartulaires 
frangais ou relatifs &’Histoire de France. Paris, 
- 1907. ee Ne 
and the various guides to the sources of American 
histury issued by the Carnegie Institution. 


a Chronology. 


A set of “ English Time Books” will form part of 
* this series. Others are: 
§poturend (Hermann): Taschenbuch der Zeitrech- 
nupg des Geutschen Mittelalters und der Neuzeit. 
~~ Hanover, 1898. 
Oappeitr (A.): Cronologia e calendario perpetuo.. 
ilan, 1906. 
Bonp (J. J.): Handy Book for verifying Dates. 4th 
ed. London, 1889. ; 
_and the larger works of Ideler, Grotefend, Mas-Latrie 
cand thé“ Art de Verifier les Dates.” f 
: 3. Boox-Propuction anp INDEXING. 
Brown (George E.): Indexing. A. Handbook of 
- Instruction. London, 1921. 
Jacost (Charles T.): Some Notes on Books and Printing. 
3rd ed. London, 1903. ; 
Coutins (F. Howard): Authors’ and Printers’ Dic- 
tionary. 5th ed. London, $921. 


ce 3 7 
D: PRINTED YB GREAT BRITATL BY 
BILLING AND 79s, -, GUILDFORAZAND ESHER 
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AN IN TRGOUCTION TO 7HE STUDY UF AMERICAN DIPIQ- 

MAGS. By Cast Russell Fish, Ph D.Wrofessar of American 

ry in the University Gf Woseornsin. is. net. 

HINTS ON TRANSLATION FRQM LATIN INTO ENGLISH. 
By Alexander Souter, D.Litt. 6d. net. " 

BINTS GN THE, STUDY OF LATIN. (A.D. 125-750.) By 
Ajexender Souter, D.Litt. 8d. net. 

REPORT OF 'CHE HISTORICAL MSS. COMMISSION. By 
R. A. Roberis, F.R.WS., Sometime Seeretary of the Com- 
Tnission. 2s. 6d. net. ow 

A Gi'DE TO FRANCISCAN STUDIES. By A. G. Little. 
1s. id, net. 

A GUIDE TO THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By I-"a W. 
Adamson, Professor of Educ n in the Unive: y of 
London. 8d. net. x 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF RUSSIAN HISTORY. 
By W.F. Keddaway. 6d. pet. 

MONUMENTS OF ENGLISH MUNICIPAL LIFE.” By W. Cun, 
ningham, D.0,, F.B.A. 1s. net. 

LA GUYNNE PENDANT LA DOMINATION ANGLAISE, 1152-2 
1453. Par Charles Bémont. 1s. 4d. net. 

STORICAL CRITICISM OF DOCUMENTS. By R. L. 

; vall, #14, LL.B. 1s. 3d. wet. 

THE FRANCH REVOLUTION. By G. P. Gooch. 8d. net, 
SEALS. By W.S. Kingsford, M.A. 1s. 3d. net. 

A STUBENT’S GUIDE TO THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. By J. P. Gilson, M.A. 1s. net. 

AS GUIDE To 5¢ SCRIPTS IN THE LIBRABY 
Oo: NITY COLLLG By Robert ti. Murray, 
Litt.D. 1s. Qd. net. 

IRELAND, 1494-1603. By R.H. Murray, Litt.D. 1s. net. 
{RELAND, 1603-1714. By R.H. Murray, Litt.D. 1s. net, 
IRELAND, 1714-1829. By 8. H. Murray, Litt.D. 1s. net. 

(Nes. 33, 34 and 35 in one volume, cloth, 3s. 6d. net.) 


COINS AND MEDALS. By G. F. Hill, M.A, F.B.A, 
1s. 6d. net. a 
THE LATIN ORIENT. By William Miller, M.A, 1s. 6d. net. 
THE TURKISE RESTORATION IN GREECE, 1718-1797. By 
William Siitier, M.A. 1s. 3d. net. my 
<[Lontinued on p. 4. 

























